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obedience to your Commands, I ſend 
you my Thoughts of the Treaty of 
Peace with Spain; and in order to 
form a better Judgment of it, have, at 
__ defire, carefully review'd tho 
eaſures of our Court for four: Years 
paſt; that is, from the time they 
knew of the Treaty of Vienna, and of the Projects con- 
certed between the Emperor and Spain to the Pre- 
judice of Great Britain. And though IL have read 
not only the Craſiſnen ordinary extraordinary, 
but the Short Niet, and the Obſervations examin'd; 
and ev 1 the Enemies of the Miniſtry, not 
to ſay of the Government, have written againſt them 3 
yet I can ſay with the greateſt truth, that I have found 
no reaſon to alter my Opinion, but ftill think the Mea- 
ſures that have been taken juſt and prudent, and every 
way becoming faithful and able Miniſters, and that the 
Treaty they have produced with Spain does in all points 
anſwer what we had reaſon to expect from it. | 
That the Treaty of Vienna, andthe Meaſures concerted 
between the Contracting Powers tended to deprive us of 
Gibraltar and Port. Mahone, and to ſupport, in violation 
of former Treaties, the Oſtend Trade, are Points too 
well known to admit of any Doubt or Diſpute. How 
the Treaty of Vienna came to be ſo ſuddenly truck up, 
is not very material to enquire ; tho' I think it is plain 
enough, that it took its Riſe from the Influence the 
Duke de Nipperda had upon the Spaniſh Councils, who 
from a Dutchman and a Proteſtant, became a zealous 
Catholick and Spaniard: and to ſhew the Sincerity of 
his Converſion, and merit the Favour of the Court, went 
with great forwardneſs into ſuch Meaſures as would di- 
the two great Proteſtant Powers moſt, and were 

moſt likely to make a cloſe Union between the Courts 
of Vienna and Madrid. DE that be, . 
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it is, that England's not accepting the ſole Mediation the 
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auſs or Occafion of ma bing the Piewa-Treaty.: T 
jation Was offer'd indeed, but it is marifeſt it 
done only to ſave Appearances; for the Treaty was 2 

er whs de- 


ed at Vienna, before they could know the Off 

clined.; befides, the very Contents of the Treaty, are ſu h 
hs EAgland could never be u Party tb, ſinse they firtks ar 
her. moſt 'eflential Intereſts, which is a Dettibnftratioti 
they neither were nor could be fincete in theft Offer of 
the Mediation. But what puts it paſt all doubt, is, that 
this Treaty was a long time in 'agitation-before the Me- 
diation was offer d, or any Reſolution taken ti ſenid back 


de Igfanta, Ripperd's full Bowers for it having been 


d in November ty24: Whereas the Reſplution to 
12 back the Infanta was not notifled at Madrid till 
arch following. And allowing fix or ſeyen Weeks for 
offering the ſole Mediation tothe King, and for receiving 
hisAnfwer, his Majeſty'could not know of it tillthe begin- 
ning of April, nor could his Refuſal of it be known at Ma- 
rid till towards the end of that Month; much leſs could 
the Court of Madrid tranſmit that Refuſal to Vienna be- 
fore the Vienna Treaty was figned ; for it was ſigned the 
28 Whereas the King's declining the Offer of the 
ole Mediation, was not known at Madrid till the zath; 
and the Court of Madrid had received notice in q ſarchthat 
all the principal Articles were agreed. Theſe are Facts 
may be certainly depended on, fince, if they were falſe, 
it would be eaſy to refute them. And it is proper to 
obſerve, that this clandeſtine Treaty was negotiated in 
contradiction to an expreſs Article of the Quadruple 
Allidhce; appoining che Mediation of England and 
France for the adjuſting the Differences between theſe 
two Courts. e Graded 
Beſides the Reſolutions taken between theſe new Al- 
lies, with reſpe& to Gibraltar and the Oſtend Company; 
we were aſſured from the Throne, in very qe - erms, 
that ſome ſecret Articles were agreed on in favour of 
the Pretender. We muſt have a very ill Opinion of 
the Prince then upon the Throne, whoſe Integrity and 
Honour I never yet heard called in queſtion, to think 
he would tell his People he had ſuch poſitive, repeated, 


ufidoubted Intelligences, if he really had not. * 
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the King had:ſuch Intelligences, what Cenſures would 

em e oh of pt eee: 
_ 2 this; paſs ; Gibraltar and the EQabliſh- 


4 the Oftend Trade, are indiſputably Points 
5 7 4 new. Allies reſolved to por wipe their 
aited Force, That there was a ſecret Offenſive Al- 
jance between the Emperor and Spain for theſe Ends, 
can never be made a doubt of; when, beſides ſo man 

er . Proofs of it, we are aſſur d, that the Dake, 
K. perda did very ſeriouſly and . bot h 
to the Britiſb and Dutch Miniſters then at Madrics 
that there was ſuch a ſecret Treaty, and that two 0 
the Articles were, That the Emperor ſhould aſſiſt Spain 
to recover Gibraltar, and Spain the Emperor to ſupport 
the Oſtend Company; which is the beſt Authority an 
4 nbafſador coul E an he Lay —— > Irons | 

at Duke having been the chief, or, perhaps, ſo 
viſer, —— Former of thoſe. — Mean 
ſures, and for theſe great Services made Duke and Prime 


No body, 1 preſume, will give the King's Miniſter, 
now. Lord Harrington, the Lye ; or ſuſpect it is not 
true, that Ripperda told him 10 ; or ſay, that Niger. 

did not delerve to be credited in what, he told him, 
Phat Miniſter's Character is too well eſtabliſh'd, to want 
any Proof either of his Veracity or Ability: His Me- 
morials alone, were there no other Progt; ſhew him to 
be a wiſe and able Miniſter, and every way equal to 
the Station he was in; and if we may believe our Ac- 
counts from Madrid, no Miniſter was ever in greater 
Eſteem with them; which is a ſure Proof of his acting 
always with great Honour and Integrity, And let it 
not be — 4 — there was no ſecret Alliance, becauſe 
it is denied. They who remember the Utrecht Treaty, 
remember, I preſume, the famous Preliminaries the 
Engliſs Miniſters publiſh'd as the Foundation of a 
Treaty between the Allies and France, All Men of 
Senſe, were ſure, there muſt; have been ſome ſecret 
Preliminaries befides agreed on between us and the 
French Miniſters; but how poſitively, how ſolemnly, 
how conſtantly. was this denied? 2 it continued to be 
ſo, till they were, after the late King's Acceſſion, found, 
among the Papers of a Miniſter who had a. chief Hand 


not, will deny it when tis done, 
What now ſhall an Bgliſ Miniſtry adviſe in th 
CEiaſe, after ſuch Intelligence ? Shall they conſent to the 
t 

have ſhewn their Concern for keeping Gibraltar : 1 
full of Fears left it ſhould be weakly defended, or baſe- 


lowed to be the beſt 


Strength, as we are perpetually told it is, eſpeciall 


| | | | " 
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in that Treaty, which were ſeized by the King's Or. 
der. In ſhort, Miniſters who will do what they ought 


is 


giving up of Gibraltar, and to the Eftabliſhment of 
the Oftend Trade, or ſhall they not? As to the firſt 
of theſe Points, the Senſe of the Nation is ſufficiently 
known; and the Enemies of the Miniftry in particular 


have affected to be in the greateſt Alarms about it, 


ly betray'd ; and nothing but a vigorous and ſucceſsful 


Defence was able to convince them of the Groundleſſ- 


neſs of their Jealouſys, if indeed they are convinced. 
This Point therefore the Miniſters muſt inſiſt on, Gi- 
braltar muſt on no Terms be given up. The Oftend 
Trade, indeed, theſe Gentlemen ſeem not ſo much 


eoncern'd about: They would perſuade us tis more 
the Concern of the Durch than ours. But their Attempts 


to prove this have not been very ſucceſsful ; for all who 
have any Knowledge in the India Trade, fee that the 
Oftenders interfere with us directly in every profitable 


Branch of that Trade ; and that it is not ſo with regard 


to the Dutch, whoſe greateſt Advantages ariſe from their 
Spice Iſlands, which they are in a Condition, by their 
Strength in thoſe Parts, to keep to themſelves. And the 
Senſe of our Merchants upon this Head, who muſt be al- 
es in Matters of 'Trade, is well 
enough known. But, in truth, the great Objection I have 
to the Oftend Trade, is not merely as it is Trade; but, 
what I think of much greater Concern to England, as 
it is ſetting up a ne- Naval Power in Europe, and 
that at our door, as it were, and in our Channel. We 
ſuffer'd enough by the Dunkirk Squadrons in the two 
laſt Wars, not to be ſenfible what a Prejudice it would 
be to the Briziſp Commerce to have the like Squadrons 
always lying in wait for us at Oftend. But it Oftend 
were not ſo near, it is infinitely our Concern not to 
ſuffer a new naval Power to be ſet up, 82 

bly hinder it. If our Fleet is our Glory an 


our 
by 
ow 


the Gentlemen of the other Side, I would ask, 


it comes to be ſo ? Is it not becauſe we are ſuperior at 


Sea 


1 


ges ta any other Power? But how long ſha 


II we be able 
to maintain gur e it new naval Powers are 
ſuffer'd to ariſe ? Is not all Strength comparative, and 
will not che eſt Power of any Nation e mere 
Weakneſs, if it becomes eaſy for the neighbouring 
Powers, by an Union of their Fleets, to be greatly ſu- 
erior to it? The-ZBrizifs Fleet can no longer be conſi- 
ble, than while it is greater than any that can eaſi- 
ly. be combined againſt it; but that it is impoſſible a 
ould long be, if the or can ever have a nav 
Strength. This therefore is the great Objection I have 
to the Oftend Trade, as it lays a Foundation of a new 
naval Power, which, if not check'd betimes, no body 
can tell what it may grow to in a few Years. ; 
That theſe are not vain Fears, you may ſee by what 
has already happen'd in the Northern Seas. What a 
mighty Naval Force has there f. rung * a few Years, 
from very {mall Beginnings, "x the Vigour and Ma- 
nagement of the late Czar ? What a Terror did this 
ſpread in the Baltick? What Trouble and Expence has 
England been at to 3 the fatal Effects ſuch na- 
val Armaments woul 
XZ Northern Crowns able to cope with ſuch a Force? 
| Would not Sweden, if not aflifted by England, have 
been forced to ſubmit to Ruſſia, and receive Law 
from that Crown, through an abſolute Impoſlibility 
of making head againſt it? And had that 3 the 
Caſe, What could Denmark have done? Would not 
the Muſcovite have had the Command of the Ds 
as well, as of the Baltick ? Would not the Baltick 
Trade from that Time have, been precarious, and ab- 
ſolutely at the mercy of that. Court to impoſe what 
Duties, and lay us under what Reſtraints and Prohi- 
bitions they. pleaſed ? But that is not all; when once 
Maſters. of the. Sound, and of Ports that are open all 
the Year, or the greateſt. Part of it, we ſhould ſoon 
have ſeen them riding triumphant in the Ocean, ready 
to join the Emperor, or Spain, or any other Power at 
variance with us, That Crown was for many Years 
urting an Alliance with the Enperor, and of late 
Lears has done it with Spain, and furniſh'd the laſt with 
Ships and Stores. 3 hen bh 
— if we have been in ſo much danger from ſq 
F5mote. a Power, growing of a ſudden ſtrong at Su | 
4 | | an 


otherwiſe have had? Were the 


nie 


and *4r6uble to prevent 
the natural and fatal See of it 3 what may we 


not juſtly apprehend, if a ſecond Naval Power; and 


that ſo near our own Ports, ſhould be ſuſſer d to ariſe? 
But if this be ſo, then Gibralrar and the end Trade, 
which make the Subſtance of the proved 1 b. bes 
Eygliſ Points: and indeed I never heard a y be- 
fides ourſelves was ever concerned r the firſt of 
them; the Nominions of Hanover! in articular ha ve no 
manner of Intereſt and Concern in either of them. But 
if thefe are Exgliſb Points, (and they are partly ſo with 
reſpect to France) what ſhall an Engliſh Miniſtry do? 


ive them up, they muſt not; why then they muſt de- 
end them; but how? ſhall they wait till t e Blow is 
ſtruck, or endeavour to ward it off, and provide againſt 


it? Certainly provide againſt it; dut which way ? Shall 


they alone enter into a War with the Emperor und 
ain, or — the Kingdom by Alliances? The 
obb, for ought I know, will fay, alone; but that Spi- 


rit of Lu roifſin i is, I believe, worn out of the under- 


ſtanding part of the Nation, and every Man that can 
think, muſt be convinced by the two laſt Wars, — 
England alone is not a Match for all the World. 
for granted, therefore, it will be allowed me, chey 
mould make Alliances. 


But if that be granted, who are they, they ſhould 
ally with, but France and Holland * What Dapubk 
but the Houſe of Bourbon is the proper Ally a 


gainſt the Houſe of Auſtria? Holland indeed is 1 
natural Ally of England; but Holland remembers 
too well, how they were uſed at the Treaty of Utrecht, 
and in the Meaſures preceding it, and ſuffer'd 103 

much by their Attachment and Fidelity to England 
in the laſt War, to be very ſorward to engage in 4 
new one for our ſakes. When the Em Emperor had pre- 
vailed with himſelf, for a little preſen ad vantage, to 


feſert his old Priends, and enter 9A ſuch an Allens 


with Spain, twas natural, twas neceſſary for Englon# 
to ally with France; it was what any Miniſters in this 


E 28 muſt have done; and had they not done it, 


they who e gn of their declining the Mediation 
affer'd by Spain, would have made much louder Com- 
laints they declined an Alliance with France. 
For what would probably have been the . 


ä 
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into an Alliance with us, unſupported by France? Does 


accede, plainly ſhew they would not ? Much leſs could 
we have hoped for the: Acceſſion of Sweden, which if 
they had not been with us, muſt, in ſubmiſſion to the 
Power of the Muſcovite, have joined with them againſt 
us? And in the mean time, what turn would France 
have taken? Can we be ſure they would have ſtood 
neuter? Is it not more likely they would by valuable 
Offers have been tempted to accede to the Treaty of 
Vienna; than it was that the Emperor ſhould fall into ſo 
cloſe an Union with Shain? And can any body tell what 
might have been the Conſequence of a League, in which 
the three great Roman Catholic Powers of Europe were 
united? Would not the Proteſtant Religion in that caſo 
have been in the utmoſt danger? But ſuppoſe France 
had ſtood neuter, would that to any good Engliſhman 
be a deſirable Situation of Affairs, to ſee France reap 
all the Advantages of a profound Peace, and draw to 
themſelves all the Trade of the World, while the other 
European Powers were waſting one another by a de- 
ſtructive War, which when once begun, no body can 
ſee the end of. An Alliance therefore with France 
was neceflary; and not only neceflary, but extremely 
advantageous ; it carried that weight with it, as to pro- 
cure the Acceſſton of Holland, and in conjunction with 
other Meaſures, to give Encouragement to our Friends 
in Sweden, who without our Help faw themſelves up- 
on the Brink of Ruin, either by ſubmitting to the Muſ⸗ 
covite, or by daring to oppoſe them. | 
Well, when theſe Alliances were made, was it ad- 
viſeable to go gaily into a War immediately, or to take 
the moſt proper Meaſures to prevent it? They who 
know well the State of the Nation, the Load of the pub- 
lick Debt, the Difficulty of laying new Taxes, and the Ex- 
e of a War, will readily 

if poſſible be prevented ; and were we not under theſe 
particular Circumſtances, no honeſt and wiſe Miniſter 
will be forward to draw a Nation, eſpecially a trading 
one, into a War, the Iſſues of which muſt always be 
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would end in the infamous manner it did, after ſuch a 
Train 


If they had? Would Holland have ventured to aer 
not the Difficulty we found in prevailing with them to 
- plainly th CI 


of opinion, a War ſhould 


uncertain, more particularly under a Confederacy : wit- 
neſs the laſt, which no Man living could have ſuſpected 


4 00050" WP. RL | 
Train of Sueceſſes as exceeded our moſt ſanguine Hopes. 
But if another War ſhould be as ſucceſeful - as the laſt, 
which, all things conſider'd, is morally impoſſible, yet 
if it laſts any time, what an infinite hurt it is to Trade, 
this Nation $a ſeverely felt; a Hurt in many reſ 

rhaps never to be repaired. - For while we are at 
War with Nations with whom we had a beneficial Com- 
merce, we don't only loſe that Commerce during the 
War, but ſome Branches of it perhaps for ever, For 


during this Interruption. of Commerce, the Nations 
with whom we are at War, will diftreſs us in Trade 
all they. can, they will ſer. up ManufaQtures of their 
own, and turn other Branches of Trade into a new 
Channel; and how can this Damage be retrieved ? Will © 
a People once entered with Succeſs upon a Manufacs =» 
ture, quit it upon laying down their Arms? Or can a 
Stream of Trade, when turned into another Current "M 
be eaſily brought back? Theſe Conſiderations make Fe 
it very plain, that a trading Nation ſhould avoid a War, vg 
if poſſible... ee e A 
But if our Miniſters muſt endeavour that, how is it 9 


pow _ Muſt _ the Powers allied make the ne- 
ceflary Preparations. by a pro Repartition amo 
8 let the 1 ee, thera are in a Condi: 
tion to defend themſelves, if attacked, and to put it 
out of their power to attack them, if they can? This 
Part therefore England and their Allies took; and as 
England was more particularly concerned in this Quar- 
rel, beſides a Squadron for the Coaſt of Spain, to pro- 
tect our Trade, to be at hand to ſuccour Gibraltar, and 
to intercept the Treaſure expected from the Meſi-Indies, 
they thought proper to ſend one for theBaltick,and one for 
the Weſt-Indtes, both which produced the Effect expected 
from them, though not 8 ſoon, or with equal Suc- 
ceſs. The Squadron ſent to the Baltick was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to enable our Friends in Sueden to declare 
for us. The C Z⁊ar ina at that time had a great Fleet, and 
as ſhe was in Peace with Sweden, demanded the 
free uſe of their Ports: and had that Demand been 
granted, farewel Sueden; from that time it had been 
a Province to Ruſſia, and the whole Baltick Trade 
had been at the mercy of the Muſcovite. | But how 
csuld Sweden, reduced as it is, refuſe that Demand, 


| {( as ) 

unleſs a -Briti Squadron had been ready on their 
Coaſt? And even with that it was a moſt difficult 
Point, and a long Work; to induce them to an Acceſſion; 
for beſides the Terrors they were under from the Czarina, 
the Duke of Holſtein, who was the Creature of that Court, 
has another ſort of Intereft in Sweden, than the 
Pretender. has in England: and theſe laid all the 
Obſtructions poſſible in the way to intimidate our 
Friends, and hinder the Acceſſion. In the mean 
time, thoſe who had formerly rava$ed the Swediſh Coa ſls 
in the moſt cruel manner, did not think it ſafe for them 
to ſtir, out of their own Ports, while a Brit: Squa- 
dron lay ready to obſerve them: which ſhewed all the 
other Powers that border. on the Baltick, how little 
they had to fear from the Naval Force of Ruſſia, if 
they had that of Great Britain on their Side; and by 
the Turn things have ſince taken, theſe Equipments 
are now become unneceflary ; the Death of the Czarina 
has put an end to the Conſternation the Swedes were in, 
and greatly broken the Duke of Holſtein's Intereſt. 
Indeed the Enemies of the Miniſtry ſeem to be them- 
ſelves ſenſible, that the ſending at this time a Squa- 
dron to the Haltick was a prudent and neceſſary Mea- 
ſure ; for in all their Invectives for three Years paſt, 
I have obſerved a ſtrange Silence in them upon this 
head. And they would have been as little clamorous 
with reſpe& to the Squadron ſent to the Meſt- Indies, 
could they be. equitable enough to judge of things, 
by the Reaſon of them, and with a due regard to 
what was moſt adviſeable at the time that Step was 
taken. Money, we all know, is the Sinew of War, 
and that without it - no- great Enterprize can be en- 
tred on with any Proſpect. of Succeſs. The Miniſters 
very well knew the low Condition the Spaniſb Finan- 
ces were in at the time of the Jieuna- Treaty, that 
neither the Troops nor the Civil Liſt were paid, and 
that they borrowed Money at very bigh Intereſt; at 
the ſame time they were by their Treaty obliged to 
make great Remittances to the Emperor: If there fore 
we could hinder the Return of the Galleons, it would 
be impoſſible for them to begin a War fo ſoon as they 
intended. With this View à Squadron was ſent, and 
the Galleons were * up accordingly. From this 
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gucceſs the Miniſters had reaſon to hope the Eyes of 
Spain would be open'd, and that they would ſee how 
abſurd it was to enter into ſuch Meaſures with the Em- 
pour not only to let the Emperor into the Weſt-In4ia 
rade upon the moſt advantageous Terms, which them- 
ſelves but a little before had violently oppoſed at Cam- 
bray, but to give him ſuch vaſt Subfidies to no purpoſe 
in the world; in appearance indeed to help the Spa- 
niards to recover Gibraltar and Minorca ; but it was ap- 
pearance only, for the Emperor did in fact contribute 
nothing towards it; and had he done his utmoſt, it could 
have been only by making a Diverfion, which, though 


it might have proved troubleſome and expenſive to us, 


would have helped little to the Recovery of Gibraltar; 


which, while we have a Superiority at Sea, can't, hu- 


manly ſpeaking, ever be:taken. But even this Diyer- 
ſion the Emperor could not make for want of Money, 
and Money he muſt want, till the Galleons return. 
But had he attempred a Diverſion, what could he hope 
to do, when he was ſure to find a warm Reception 
from the Meaſures ' France and Holland had entred in- 
to in the King's Defence? 982 | 
This being the Caſe, it was, in my humble Opinion, 
highly probable, that the Spaniards, being diſappointed 
in their firſt Heat, and having Time to cool, would 
row fick of their Treaty with the Emperor, and feel 
— prejudicial it was to their national Intereſt. But 
tho' their Diſa mms: had not this Effect, they 
were made ſenſible they muſt either expect no Money 


from the Indies, or come to ſome Terms with the Ha- 


over Allies. And this produc'd the Preliminaries, 
which ſuſpended a War, though it did not immediate- 
ly produce a Peace. Some People indeed find fault 
ith the ſending this Squadron,” not becauſe they did 
10 much, but becauſe they did not do more, fince 
we loſt ſo many Men by it, and received ſo much 
Damage in c:ar Ships. But as to this laſt, ſuch Events 
in ſuch Expeditions, if they continue long, are una void- 
able; and if we ſuffer'd, ſure we are our Enemies, 
by being ſo long block d up, ſuffer'd a great deal 
more. As to the Orders by which the Hands of our 
Admirals were tied up ſrom beginning Hoſtilities, ſuch 
Orders were abſolutely negeflary, in virtue of _ I 
344.4 'b BY. avec 
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have already ſaid. ' The Buſineſs of England was to 


nn; the new Allies from being able to Begin a War, 


ot to begin a War ourſelves, which was to be avoid 
if poſſible : and theſe Orders anſwer'd both thoſe 
Purpoſes. Indeed they were, mutatis mutandis, the 
ſame that were given in King WILIA m's Time, 
that Great and Wiſe Prince, when a Squadron was ſent 
to the Meſt- Indies, upon the Death of the late King 
of Spain, with the ſame Deſign, to prevent the Re- 
turn of the Galleons, that the new King whom France 
had ſet on the Spaniſp Throne, might not be able to be- 

in, or to carry on with Vigour, a War againſt the 

owers then in Alliance with England. And whoever 
confiders whoſe the Effects are that the Galleons are 
loaded with, will ſee they were wiſe and juſt Orders: 
That the Buſineſs of the Squadron was not to plunder 
our own Merchants, or thoſe of our Allies; but to pre- 
vent the Treaſure on board from coming into the King 
of Spain's hands, till they were by a Treaty tied up 
from hurting us. Theſe were the Ends of the Squa- 
dron ſent to the Weſt-Indies in King William's time, 
and of that ſent now, and the Orders the ſame, only 
with this Difference, that the latter Squadron was ſta- 
tioned ſo as to block up the Galleons effectually in 
Port, whereas in King liam's time they endeavoured 
to intercept them when at Sea; in which they miſ- 
carried, and that Miſcarriage, I preſume, produced that 
Difference in the Orders given now. 0 
Thus far then we have cleared our way; it was right 
and neceſſary to make Alliances, and particularly with 
France. It was right and perfectly well judged to 
fend Squadrons to the Haltick and the Meſt- Indies, and 
ſo were the Orders given them. The firſt procured 
the Acceſſion of Sweden, and the other prevented a 
War breaking out, ſo ſoon as was intended; and tho' 
it did not immediately produce a Peace, it paved the 
way to it. Spain indeed reſented this Step, to a high 
degree, and in their Anger laid ſiege io Gibraltar, 
for it was the effect of Anger and mere Paſſion 5 and 
ſo far from being the Reſult of wiſe Councils, that 
all the Generals of the Troops, if our Accounts be 
true, declared againſt it, as an impracticable Attempt, 
except the General who was to command the Siege, 
2 N | | 7 0 0 Who 
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| who was, probeb ly in bis Judgment as much agalnſt it 
as the reſt » And that it was a raſh\ Attempt, to Sucy 
ceſs ſufficiently ſhew'd ; ſo that after four or five 
Months it was diſcontinued, and a Set of Preliminary 
Articles were agreed upon, which there was all the Rea» 


ſon in the World to think would have been immediately 


ratify'd. And ſo they were at the Tmzperial Court, 
where cooler Councils prevail'd. The Emperor ſaw 
nothing was to be done without Money, and that it 
was Vain to hope for the Return, of the Galleons, 
without which he could expect none, till Preliminaries 
were ſubmitted to. But at the Sami ſu Court Reſent- 
ment got the better of Reaſon ; many Cavils and 

ibbles were ſtarted to elude the Preliminaries, and 
by this means they continued Jong: unratify'd by that 
King. And here were laid the firſt Seeds of Diviſion 
between the new. Allies. Spain was diſguſted with the 
Traperial Court, becauſe they had ratify'd the Prelimi- 
naries, without firſt having their Conſent : And the 
Effect of this was, that Spain began to liſten to the 
Hanover Allies, the Preliminaries} were ratify'd by 
them, by which an End was agreed to be put to all 
Hoſtilities ; and ſoon after a Congreſs was open'd, in 
which the Project of a Proviſional Treaty was drawn; 
and tho neither. of the two Courts immediately ac- 
cepted it, yet neither did either refuſe it. Things con- 
tinued in n ſtill, in appearance, and in the opi- 
nion of the World, from the Ill humour Spain was in 
on account of our Refuſal to part with Gibraltar, but 
in reality upon Differences with the Emperor; which by 
degrees operated in ſuch a manner, that at laſt each of 
them declared they were at liberty to treat with us in- 
dependent of the other. And in this Caſe, his Majeſty 
preferring the Intereſt of Exgland to all other Conſide- 


rations, choſe to treat with Spain rather than the E. 
peror ; which. however it be now cenſur'd, had he 


done otherwiſe, nobody can be fo blind as not to ſee what 
invidious ConſtruQtions would have been put upon it. 
But to make ſure Work, to prevent being longer tri- 
fled with, and to cut off all unneceſſary Delays, his Majeſty 
at the ſame time thought proper to ſit out a conſiderable 


Squadron, which was joined by another of the Dutch; 


which vigorous Meaſure ſucceeded ſo well, that with- 
+ oo | out 
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out ftirring from our own Ports, it had all the EM 
poſed by it; it kept the Spaniards in awe, and their 
Ships at home, which otherwiſe there was ſome reaſon 
to apprehend would have been ſent upon ſome ſecret 
Expedition to the Weſt-Tnates; but they did not dare 
to leave their own Coaſt naked and defenceleſs,. while 
they knew there was ſo ſtrong a Squadron in the Chan- 
nel ready to fail upon the firſt Orders: And ſail un- 
doubtedly they would, had not the Treaty, which was 
uickened by this vigorous Proceedure, been in ſuch 
| . before the end of the Summer, as to give 
the King the greateſt Afurance it could not miſcarry. 
The Negotiations were indeed flow, but they were un- 
avoidably ſo, by reaſon of the very great Diſtance be- 
tween London and Seville, which makes it a Work of 
fix Weeks or more for a Courier to go from one place to 
the other, and return; but the Succeſs of the Treaty 
was not the leſs ſure, for being flow, which at length 
was ſigned by England, France and Spain, 29 October, 
and alittle after by the Miniſter of the States, and has 
ſince been ratified hy all of them. | 
| Theſe are the Meaſures which have been taken by 
England in defence of their Rights and Poſſeſſions, 
which were intended to be forcibly wreſted from them 
by the Treaty of Vienna; in the Repreſentation of 
which, I have exaggerated nothing in favour of the Mi- 
niftry, nor extenuated any thing, except in what relates 
to the Conduct of the Spaniſh Court fince the ſigning 
of the Preliminaries, which Decency would not permit 
me to ſet in ſo full a Light as I might have done, the 
being now become our Friends and good Allies; tho" 
what I could ſay on this head, would not a little tend to 
the Juſtification of the Miniſt x. 255 
Blut if this be a ——— of Things, what 
is there our Miniſters have any need to be aſham'd of? 
Ilnſtead of Cenſure and Invective, I am humbly of opi- 
nion, great Praiſe and Thanks is due to them for having 
extricated us ſo happily, and without a War, from the 
> Difficulties the Vienna- Treaty, and ſome other Inci- 
dents previous to it, had involved us in. There never 
was, ſo far as I can judge, a nicer Juncture of Affairs, 
or that, required more Care in - Miniſters, greater Dif- 
x cernment, or a cloſer Attention; nor were there ever 
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any, who diſcharged all theſe. Parts better for the Ho» 

nour of the King, and the true Intereſt of their Coun- 
Great Thanks, in my poor Judgment, are due to 
them, for not ſuffering the Nation to be drawn into a 
War, by the importunate Clamonrs of thoſe who called 
ſo loud for it. 'They wiſely confider'd, that a War, if 
ble, was to be avoided, in the Situation Affairs were 
in, from Circumſtances that would have been peculiar 
to it; a War, in which we might ſuffer much, but could 
not ourſelves tell what to wiſh for. We knew not what 
it was we .could either do ourſelves, or wiſh were done 
by our Allies; and whoever conſiders things coolly, muſt 
needs be of the ſame Opinion. For example, could we 
wiſh France ſhould recover in Flanders what was at ſo: 
vaſt an Expence of Men and Money taken from them 
in the laſt War Could we wiſh them to extend their 
Conqueſts on the Rhine, where the Circles bordering 
upon it are already all Weakneſs, and utterly unable to 

defend themſelves? The Pirences have put a ſto 
to their Progreſs on the fide of Spain, what then is it 
we would have them do? And this may ſerve for an 
Anſwer, Why did France do nothing to aſſiſt us, when 
the Spaniards had begun a War by S attack of Gibral- 
tar? Was this the Part of a good Ally? Does not this 
look as if they either thought they were not obliged to 
it by the Hanover-Treaty, which is defenfive only; or 
that they have not kept their Faith with us? To all 
which nr ſay, theſe are groundleſs Surmizes; 
France never thought we were the Aggreflors, and 
were ready to fulfil all Engagements; they offer'd vo- 
luntarily to make it Caſus Federis, and their Troops 
were in perſect good Condition for Service. But we 
declined it ; and as long as the Emperor lay quiet, and 
began no Hoſtilities, we were willing France ſhould do 
ſo too, to prevent the kindling of a general War in. 
Europe, which muſt infallibly have been the Conſe- 

quence, had France in any part enter'd upon Action-. 
But to go on, as France could haye done pothing that 
would have been of ſervice to us-by open Hoſtilities, 
while unattack'd on the part of the Enperor, ſo I would 
ask, What is it we — wiſh to do ourſelves? Can we 
diſtreſs a Nation greatly in Trade who have none, none 
in compariſon with ourſelves? And therefore had we 


all the Succeſs we could wiſh of that ſort, it is Lapel” 
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de, by» Hapenlenes, 
the un f dan Men, 3 
ke And if Leeds ont kay s be Rave 
it will by the moſt 2323 be 1 ou it is more 
for the Intereſt of Englaud to have theſe Co * 2 
the hands of the Spaniards, than our own, In ſhort, 
we want no Conqueſts ourſelves, nor are there any 
can wiſh to be made by our Allies. To what 7 _ 
theo. bo o to war, if it can be poſſibly avaides 
is our Miniſters wiſely foreſaw, a nd therefr 
8 as well as wiſely, have is whe us from 2 
ſay, honeſtly 3 for 45 their Enemies may 
in mt. Span t of Calumny inſinuate of their e 
nothing is mate again the private Intereſis of 
than Peace. , War is their Harveſt, as we were IT 10 
innumerable Libels, towards. the latter end of the the 
5 — when a wiſe, and able, and faithful l were 
wortied and run down, for purſui — y 
1 and neceflary War; with the ſame and Jul 
tice, and rar by the ſame, Men as kw en Mini- 
ſters are inſulted, by, for endeavouring to preyent à War. 
A Calumny and .Enyy are Ambi e 5 they 
can equally. attack, each fide of a Contradi 1 
22 you for a War? You deſtroy the Natiop 2 ing 
Private Gainz e Are you for Peace? Tis 
7 the Honour of the Nation to ſelf-intereſted View, B 
> all ſuch Charges ought to be * as mere C 
> till particular Facts are all, 06 Corruption 715 
but no ſuch Fat in all the caſures taken by the 


niſters either has or can be proved: Fer if - 
we. may: be very ſure wg ſhould long ſince have 0 
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they. Seer have inſinuated, that 1 Bor of that our Mi: 
nifters were Peniſioners to any 9 n Powers on the con- 
_ trary, they have intimated, tho" with le Truth, that 


they have given Penſſons rather than Many ; to ſhew 
them weak Men, and unequal to their Bufinefs. But Men 


co have ſerv the Publick in one confiderable Station 


or other for more than twenty 1 cars, and have dif- 
charged their Trufts withſuch Abilities; as bas procur'd 
them the Eſteem and Favour both of the Princes" they 
ſerv'd, and of their Fellow-SubjeRts ; and not only ſo, bat 
have been in great Reputation with foreign Courts for 
their Integrity and Ability, and all the a good Qua- 
Uries that enter into the Compoſition of # Great Mi- 
ſter; ſuch Men will not, in — Judgment of impartial 
Men. be thought weak, or wicked be, rot 20 J * 11 

But to leave no Infinuation unexamin d, what reaſon 
have' the to charge the Miniſters with ſupp lying their 
want of Skill and Ability in negotiating Tribes and 
Penſions to Miniſters in foreign Courts, ad meanly get- 


ting by Money Points which more able Minifters' Gould Bp 


have carry'd without Expence, as well as without Ditlfi- 
culty, by the force of their ſuperior Genius, and Dex- 
— in treating? Is there cl leaſt-proof of this ? Cari 
any Inſtance be Weep for fo heavy a barks ? Why their 
Proof is this; Great Sums of Money bade been” iven 
| Parliament without account, and under the notfoti*of 
Secret Service ; but this, tho“ a very popular Point to 
declaim u 100 manner of proof ot «nh e, and is 
a very hig Reflection upon the Prince himſelf, as well 
as bis Miniſters, while it ſuppoſes him to ask for extra- 
Sly Supplies, without knowing himſelf how they 
nie pb 'd. How ignorant muſt a Prince be, who can 
ſuffer great Sums to be expended by his Order and Au- 
hbriry” without knowin _ Uſe they are put to? or 
we muſt ſuppoſe ſomiethi —_— of him, if by his 
.powledge — Order * e M ny af expended not 

r his- own Service and that of his People, thi ro cover 
and fupply the Defects of weak Hs wicked Minifters. 
T bib 1 bf the Ground 1 could ever hear of for ſo falſe a 
Charge; for this, Miniſters are repreſented as under'# 
 Neeedfiry of having recourſe to theſe Methods, to ex- 
kricate us out of the Difficulties their own ill Manage- 
ment has thrown us into: moſt ridiculous Inference! 


Aan ie very forry Politician, and knows little of 
:; | ſl Affairs, 
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Affairs, who dves not know, that inſome Junctures, un- 
der.the bee of approaching Wars, and in ſorm- 
ing Conſederacies tor defence againſt them, when, ſe- 
veral leſſer Powers are to be brought into an Union 
with you, there is great occaſion for very conſiderable. 


= $ums,. which may de applied to the greateſt Advan- 


. 2 vet in the nature of things, the Applications | 


them muſt be ſecret, or it will be impoſſib 
vices can de periogned. tkt. 
However plauſible the Arguments may be againſt 
ſuch Supplies, the Subſtance of the whole Diſpute will 
lie in a very ſhort, Compaſs. . When there is a good 


the/Ser- 


Y | Underſtanding between Prince and People; When 
the Dad Confidence in him, that he is wiſe 
8 , 


5 
* 
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and has at heart the Intereſt and Welfare 


5 of his Subjects ; they will take his Word, they will 


give him what he asks for extraordinary Occaſions, and 
the Money will be expended to procure the good Ends 
it is given for, and the Nation will receive the Bene- 
fits intended by it. But when it happens to be other- 


wiſe between Prince and People; when the People 


have a Diffidence of the Prince ; when they think him 


corrupt and weak, and that he either neglects their In- 


tereſt,” or has ſome. private one of his own to ſerve, and 
that the Money will not be applied to the good Purpgles 
for which it was asked; when that is the Caſe, they 
will with-hold their Hand. And if their Suſpicions are 
juſt, and well founded, they are in the right : But if 
the Jealoufies of that ſort are groundleſs, and they have 
not juſt Cauſe to diſtruſt the Prince, what will be the 
Conſequence ? If they will not give the Money that is 
asked, the good Deſigns the Prince had in view cannot 
be executed: And if, for want of that, either a dau- 
gerous War can't be prevented, or the neceſſary Al- 


© liances can't be made, upon whom will the Mit- 
chief of | theſe wrong Meaſures fall? who, will feel 
moſt the Weight of it, the Prince or the People? "The 


People moſt certainly; tis their Eſtates muſt, furniſh 
the Taxes which will be wanted for the Nation's De- 
fence ; tis their Trade will ſuffer by an unequal War. 

But, God be. thanked, that is not our Caſe, The. 
good Underſtanding: between the. King and his People. 
is ſuch, that they act in Concert, in pericst e 
and Confidence. The err are ſure the King Will 
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not ask for Money for Secret Service, "that is not in- 
tende to be fo applied, and that he will not ſuffer it 

to be Th Applied Wa and unneceſſarily. And it's 

4 great Satisfaction to think this is true, not only of 
his ptefem Najeſty, but of the late King alſo, and of 

all che Princes who have filled the Throne fince the 
= Revolution. They have all been beartil 

E 


in 
reſt of their People, and by the Steadineſs of 
their Conduct in this re peRt, and their conftant Re- 


Fan to the Properties and Liberties of their Subjet 


have Thewn they looked on their Power as a Thwſt, and 
wat * are made for their People, and not their 
People for them. Such a Succeſſion of wiſe and good 
ivy pope be fhewn in the Hiſtory of this, or per- 
baps of any other Nation. nub Fo a 
But to return: At the very Times the extraor- 
dinary Supplies of Money have been asked, the then 
Situation of Affairs fhew'd plainly enough in the groſs 
what Purpoſes they were intended for. This the very 
Oppoſers knew as well as others, and could not but ſee 
the Demand was proper and neceſſary, tho? the particu- 
lar Applications were not fir to be inquir'd into, or diſ- 
cover'd'; and I think we may ſay, we feel the happy 
Effects of them. For as great a Sum as theſe Moneys 
may 'amount to, and all other extraordinary Supplies 
for theſe laſt three Years, they who will look into the 
annual Eſtimates of the laſt War, will find a vaſt Dif- 
feretice in the Expence between ging in a War, 
and the preventing one, by a ſafe and honourable 
Peace. And ſuch, I rake the liberty to ſay, I think 
that to be which has been concluded with Spain at Se- 
ile. Tt anſwers all our Purpoſes, all we could on 
from a Treaty, and removes all the Grievances which 
we before complained of : the whole of which is reduci- 
ble to theſe two Points; their Violations of former Trea- 
ties with + af to our Commerce, and with reſpett _* 
to our Poſſeſſions. But both theſe Points are now fe- 
cured, as far as it can be done by Treaties, by re- 
inforcing and re-eſtabliſhing all former Treaties in as 
ample manner as if they had been inſerted in the preſent 
Treaty at full length. Commerce conſequently: is re- 
ſtored to the ſame foot in all reſpects that it was upon 
before the late unhappy Differences. If therefore our 
Hau Trade was upon a good foot before, 1 
2 e 2 | a 
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L ſecured m ut by the Treas 
are ſo ftill ; ſince that Treaty id as 
in that Point as in any other 3 and 
9 Had before to thoſe Places, 0 


have the Tame acknowlegded ſtill. No, ſay ume, 
be b d becauſe the Treaty of Gn. 
new Treaty, as well as that of Urrechs, and 


in this Paint of Gibraltar derogates from it. Bur che 


is a very Aſſertion, 1 
who not only do not know there is any ſuch thin 
the Treaty: of 1721, but who do know'certainl 
is bot; for that Treaty is in Print, and theſe 
men would take it very ill, wo have it chought they ralk | 
of Treaties they 'never read. But if this »6f 

1721, does not "der ts from that of Utrechr, chen 
1 eee bad. dll in all che Force it ever 


But chis id not all « Byithe: ſecond Article the ca- 
tracting Powers engage to guarantee reciprocally he 
Kingdoms, Plates, and Domini ons under their Obedience, 
in what Paris of the * foever fiuate. Domi- 
nions under their Obedience, Terres ſuus leur obeifſance, 
is as ſtrong an Expreſſion as can well be uſed, inc 
it carries more in it than bare Poſſeſſion, and implies 
a Right. And it is worth obſerving to you, that the 
Dich, in their Act of Acceſſion to this Treaty, were 
fo little apprehenfive of any latent Deſign, or 
Claim of the Spaniards in the Word Poſeſrons not 
being here made uſe of, that in the reciting Part 
= of this Article, they have added it: Which plainly 
*Z ſhews, in what Senſe they: wma yu der 
> here ſtipulated. 
Butt © Vacities of the Minif whe content with : 
cavilling at the Omiſſion of this Pu and to juſtify 
farther their Suſpicions, have not been athamed to in- 
finuare, that there is a Secret Article behind, by which 
they have'obliged themſelves to give up Gibraltar and 
Minorca 2 — Fry of three Years. An Inſinuation 
not only falſe, but entirely without grounds; and 
being ſo, in a Matter of this Conſequence, extfen 


wicke „ 
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wicked. For in Seandals of ſo flagrant a nature, tis a 
poor Excuſe, to ſay. they are not the Authors of it, 
while they do all they can to ſpread the Poiſon thro 
the Nation, and create Uneaſineſs. But that ſuch a, 
Surmiſe is entirely groundleſa, is both evident from. the 
Nature of the thing, and from the plain and open De- 
claration in Parliament of a Great Miniſter, chat 5 
knew of no ſuth ſecret Article; which yet, were there 
any ſuch, he could not but know, from the Station he 
is in: A Miniſter of an eſtabliſh'd Reputation, and a 
Character untainted, and =, unlike ſome of thoſe by 
whom this Treaty is attack d. Dann di ! 
- But admitting that ſufficient Care is taken by the 
Treaty to ſecure us our Trade, and a quiet Poſſeſſion 
of Gibraltar for the time to come, what Satisfaction is 
there for what is paſt? What Recompence to our Mer- 
chants for the many Depredations in the Meſt- Indies 
and in Europe? I anſwer, All that the Nature of 
the thing will admit of. It is ſtipulated, That Spain 
Mall forthwith cauſe Reparation to be made for the 
Damages that have been ſuffer'd in theſe Parts of the 
World from the Time preſcribed by the Preliminaries . 
for the Ceſſation of Hoſfilities ; and as to what relates 
to the Meſt· Indies, from the Time that the Notifica- 
tion of them was receiv'd in thoſe Parts; and that 
bis Catholick Majeſty ſhall publiſh the moſt rigorous 
Prohibitions for preventing for. the future the like Vio- 
lences. And as to Captures and Depredations before 
that time, it is agreed, That Commiſſaries ſhall be 
nominated, with ſufficient Powers to' examine into the 
Complaints brought before them, and to give to the 
injured Party all juſt Satisfaction: which I preſume 
will be allowed the only poſſible Way for redreſſing 
Grievances of this ſort. It a better Way had been 
practiſed in any former Times, or could have been ſug- 
geſted now, there is no Reaſon to think it would have 
een overlooked. But if all the Care be taken for Sa- 
tisfaction that the Nature of the Caſe will admit of, 
there can be no room to find fault with the Treaty on 
this account; we have all we can deſire. As to the 
articular Cavils raiſed againſt this Article, as to the 
Place where the Commiſſaries are to meet, and the 
Time they are confined to, and that there is no Expli- 
cation What is meant by illicite Trade; they are all 
k | | ex- 


e 1 23 1 a 
extremely-trifling, in themſcives, ave already: 
ceived in Print W ] Wow fulb Anſwers. [7 yo dls + 5 
The Writerof the Obſervations n tells: its 
indeed, That-a'betrer and more effectual Method might 


have: been taken in favour of dur Merchants; and ſur 
-of this Aﬀertion; ſends us to Cells 


s 'FreatF 
with: the! Durch.cints6 54. But w 9 4 don't they tell us; 


what were the Citcumflancęs of Affairs, when: ws rf 
made that Preaty Why don't they telllus; how » nag 
Sea-Engagements there had been between the Englijt 
and Durch in che two preceeding Tears tin which the 
latter ſuffered ſo much, that tet People were :<yory; 
where in Mutinys for — I>there! a Parallel her 
tween: the Condition of Affairs pat tr — then. bu 
we, by . Succefles acquir 
the 1 000 to Pfbe ber Term 
we: pleaſe ? And it that were the caſe, is Maur id 
a8 near to Lonadn as the Hagur, that the ſame Difs 
patch might be given to the Congqueror's Demands3 
Or;can-Loff:>Faftimed! in Parts nfo. r:mote as the 
Weſt-Indies;: . laints zof ſo many Mer- 
chants on bath aes, be po bly [afcertained and adjuſt- 
ed in three:Months: s The: Packen bps bf the Engiifh. 
on the Dutt were; the chief of them, of a vety old 
date, and their Demades were ſettled and declared to 
the Duri long before the Treaty made by Oliver 3 
who by that — found moſt of the Articles pre 
to bis hand! Thus you fee the Caſe of -CromiwelPa 
Treaty is in all: ceſpetts very wide of the preſent ; and 
188th. ſtill be of opinibn, 7h Miniſters in the Trea- 
ty of Seville, Folkd rs the: bell Method. they could to 
procure Satisfaction to our NN nnn 
Gene o dt ot yilet 57 be 
ben K. it is to be feared, — will be coming to ue 
upon the Ballance, becauſe ir is Mi lated in the ſame 
Article, That the fame: Co ies ſhall : likewiſe 
diſcuſs and decide tho Pretenſions of his Catholic Ma- 
= Jelly for the Meſtitution of the Ships taken by the: , 
Eugliſp Pleet in 2518, in virtue of the Treaty of 1721.7 
But our Merchants noed not hei afraid of the Ballatee 
on the foot of this Account z ſor» by that Treaty 
— Ships were to be: reſtored: i the Stare they era 
then in, that fis utafter they had been: rotting three 


2 17 in Harbeur; of if any bad ibeen ſold, oor. 
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| that all the 


ma ed, = they dy a 
of thi Treaty, did not 1 1 
Du bet the Balldnce at the Noot ef the: — bg 
What it will, Fg e be more ** Athan that the 
Pretenfions of uin, ona] 
ſhould be referr twlthe Commaris, a well as 
of Rl: Can ang ſenſible bo fo ridi- 
partial, as to all Articles in Treaties in 
his favour ſhall ber bliſh'd; and not thoſe in fa- 
vour of the other Side Has not the King of Spain as 
1 Right to infift on his Claims, ſanded on former 
teaties, as the: King 2 . Or can we-ex- 
* that in C— Trek prevent a War, 
contr Powers ſhould not e 
foot? Had the Treaty been preceded by a vigorous 


War which in the Prafecution of it had turned greatly 


to the Advantage of une Side, and had reduced tha 
other to a »of Peace upon any Terma, in 
that caſe the Conqueror will be allowed to treat u 
What foot he pleaſes 5 he will alter, or annul, or 
the Articles of ſurmei Treaties as he thinks fit, Gr his 
on and his People's: Intereſt ; and the other Parties 
muſt ſubmit. But the caſe is widely different here, 
where all we babe to claim is to be put into the Rate 
o were in before: our late Differences, and there is no 
pretence without extreme Partiality and Inſolence to de. 
mand more. Which, by the way, he ws the: Fallacy of 
pov, ph the a oy Treaty with chat of U?recht ; 
be pronounced 1afo and honourable, 
00 5 nant * remember d without great abs 
| Horrence. ; fince thoſe who were at that time the: 
Miniſters, had it fully in their power to have gain 
much better Terma both for us and our Allies And 
were this 221 for it, it were caly to ſhew, 
ings which have happened 
between England and Spain — the Treaty 100 Utrecht, 
are owing to the Injuſtice done to the Emperor by that 
Trraty ; which! inftead of a ſolid Peace: — Him 
aud Spain, ended in a bare Neutrality, that in the Na+ 
ture of things could not be expected to laſt long. as in 
fact we all know it did not: For in 1717 the iu ra: 
* Sardinia; and had they reduced that Ifland, as 


pelle, they would the ſame Campaign alen 
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led into Shy the _ . 
the t Treaty, and that of 9 to the diſad vantage 
of the former : I fay, we have by this T all we have a 


Night to demand, and all we want. A ion wb 


mer Treaties, and Satisfaction promiſed for 
in Violation of them, our Merchants have . Ay 
_this t, and, I doubt not, will all but thoſe whoſe 
e Maa 1 die Leine 
obtain, not for untry, but che 

ſuch 12 as I am' perſuaded they ove will. .. 

But the part of this Treaty which Gentlemen pretend 
totake moſt offence at,and to be in great £ Appronen ſions from 
it, chat the Peace will not be laſting, relates to ſe- 


be to Don 7 8 the Succeſſion pe toons for him by 
te et Ala ce, which ri obey is confirm'd anew in 


this Treaty, as being one of thoſe which were in being be- 


tween the two Nations before the Year 1725. All theſe 
T 8 are re-eſtabliſhed, we had 5 7 right to pick and 
- and. to "tay, this Treaty in force, but 


| that ſhall not ; all former 1 are eq Gel renews; and 


Excuſe: 


— 


this among che reſt. They therefore who find fault with 
this Part of the Treaty, if there be indeed a Fault, muſt lay 
it on the Miniſters who . adviſed the Quadruple Alliance; 
but the 17 75 Miniſtry want not to take refuge in this 
at Part of the Quadruple- Alliance, which ſettles 
the Succeſſion of Don Carlos to Tuſcany and Parma, was a 
wiſe Proyifion to prevent a War, which would infallibly have 
broken ou 7. an the Demiſe of thoſe Princes, and to hin- 
der 185 Pa of Italy from coming into the fame hands 
poſſeſſed of "Naples. and the tio | 
Tt will aways .neceſlary, in order to preſerve che 
Ballance 55 and dur own Intereſt in the Medi- 


\ Fefranean Trad to keep Italy from f under the 


Dominion one Mat Maſter ; and therefore this of this 
I needs no Excuſ eee inthis Point, but a Copy 
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5 8 . paid by a cot 1 1 7 11 
ee che Ed 155 del 83 5575 
n ey 8 the Eyent has) br For, if is 


tel v cars fince the: tat ru & Nas made, 
by which fix thouſand Su ” 7 7 b Mere Wy 7995 5 
iſon thoſe Places. And fo 1 
fas hes XZ do ne toward done Ki 105 1 * 
e e Rag 
en ſent; and t u theſe minions C 
908 as BR e in this RepeRs 25 Jr Sig did 55 
Na nCe Was made.” Spain the efore 
Reaſon to Ki i{t on , this Yartation : Kia had: the. 


Alliance Ez gland can have, 7 An 8 5 Nation into 
« dente War, thro 2 N e Fatit of 


1 Or G 0 heir on N ds... LB Wk ria on 
Frs 2 5 N If pa, of you WII b . 
fr fo; tion o Rh ip es e "which they car Will * 

Baabe i lo ade can 6 BUEN nn 

r 4 0 Gan tO S 1 

„ ßen 2 great ground. 1 there for thelg is ede l ? 
; notthe rz d 4 Patty 1 900 9 the Quadruj ance? Isn 

Fe e a Al N 0H? P. a Seren ſen, 
niſh inſtead of  neutr oops, 5 thy 

BP. x. ally f Wk 1 5 there th fs FIN = 

be oft 1 11 ſupholing. m 1 ſneercly df hat 

to in uple er 00 Ke 

Eier has ance thels Gent Gu. hope, have. too ach 

ſpeck for his N Mi to a e Sufpi 5 85 
"the contrary. &y. ſlip pie the] Emp peror $2. 1 — 

R ord: DE EG © 5 rinces, Bs CPE Fx 

to 7 5 0 


o fucceed, than France. Ph pain: and Dn: 
us. Yariatioh, as nof ſufficiently ere 

Pxetence can there be for this? 
it inge ade rhe mperor . 1 85 . | 
Europe, in 2 v . FD a mere Punctilio 2... 
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ariation. But fi of obſerve, 


om e a clear, lh, Lin Kaßie Right, i 


1105 * Foungation; it is h 
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1 Ne 2 Rl 
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5 Tel por $7 oe ie 


| | p this. That 

the Ming 5 Who. ade” 
nor? If that Treaty is cofirmed'! nts; 
except the Variation mention'd, then! this Clatiſe 2118 'confirm- 
ed e 1 the rel i har he Fort ; of Legborae hall re- 
W N obers ue . is 
ror th en a0 a rather than con- 
A e 8 125 Qt to 
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ied be 
e 5 e 


Me Acquiſitions h 2 oft War; nuch le 
Paik s 7 us whom he FA Wee for $ 25 190 5 ere- 
Ne eh he 00 5 hin © _— 
oy 5 ar eat erh wirho 
55 for it. W We 58. le Ye by 55 A a de 
with what he might hop: Ti 0 1 6 aach Een 
WT or as 1 not appfehe of an 705 


myſelf, ſo I can't bring myſelf to b 
1 5 9 e Hr if be ſhould, ths ay box be 


91 then, e ſhould be, had we not A Peace 
wick ene If we FRE ed in a War With the En- 
1 * 1d e one of whotn has the Sword, and the other 

loney, we ſhould be three againſt 5 but now, if 
as aſue, we fs four apainſt one; in one caſe 
We ſhall WE. e Treaſures of Sp; ain v ich 0 a Power 
auf aree, unleſs 
lent him by ourſelves; Whereas i in the 0008 Fes 
would be em ployed againſt us. In one "the ar would 
be ſo exte give, as to take in both Worlds,” and pit * 
an infinite Expence in the Weſt-Indies: In the E t woul bi 
Probably be 2 720 Ira "where it 85 impoſſible Read A 
Can be Ic [he | naval Streng 1 of Europe. N 
Let me mw n very material ence 3 thar 
i ds Chl N ere | 


{ce 75 only, w 
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name it, how it is poſſi 


15 to ſtand by as unconcern d Spect 


HG OF 3 
we mult have been, Pr incipals. Hut if the War 


ther 
ſhould be kindled alſo in N our Allies would, 
in m wy 577 —1 Opinion, be v b able” for extin. 
| 3 remember the two laſt Wars, know 
tits de or and Imperial Army were able to do, 
bow le te Aſſiſtance, of ſuch powerful Allies as 
ey SIN, Can it. ep PR. "the Empervr will 
M enter into a War againſt four ſuch Powers as are now 
allied; l U den d f eee 
nual Alartis of a War from ie 4 Quarter? If Hungary 
ſhould be .invaded by the Turte, the Emperor will have 
Wor. on his hands, without provoking the Chri- 
ſtian Powers, who arc to live-in Peace and Friend 
hip oY Oe. I can't therefore apprehend the Emperor 
begin a. War with us, or that if ſhou'd, we need be 
in any pes for OSTER: It can by no means 
be ſo dangerous, of fo Kt an Extent, or ſo Expenſive, 
and conſequepdy ſo Ctive, as a War with the Empe- 
or 7 Spore together, which is effectually prevented by 

reaty. 

But I nuiſt ſay a word more about che Port of Leghorne. 
The Gentlemen I am 4 pretend it will make our 
Iralian Trade precarious, by ſi it to be garriſon'd by 
Spaniſh"Troops. In anſwer ta which, I would humbly ask, 
if they really ak that Trade would be more precarious 
by 19 7 Polt; being in the hands of Don Carlos, than in 
thoſe of the Em Ir If it would not, as I am perſua- 
ded they will allow, then our Mediterranean Trade is 
at Kats as ſafe in this Caſe as it would be in the other; and 
then the Fears ſtarted on this Head are without foundation. 
There is, I think, but one Thing more in the Treaty I 
need take any notice of; and you will wonder, when I 
poſſible it ſhould give Offence, or be 
made a Pretence for any Uneaſinels, It is in the fame Article, 
and in the ſame Words which. I have already mention'd, 
by which the contracting Powers promiſe to guarantee re- 
ciprocally their. Dominions, in what Parts of the World 
ſoever ſituate. This offends, becauſe it takes in the Do- 
minions. of Hanover. Would one think it poſſible Engh/b- 
men ſhould have fo little Honour, that they can be wil- 
ators, and ſee the 
King's German Dominions invaded and involv'd, in all the 
Calamities of a War, merely becauſe they are the King's 
N ſuffer upon a Quarrel pur ely Engliſh, entire- 
ſo with reſpect to Ee Which has no Intereſt in our 
Diſpmes with the Eero 7 Jos One wp r oder; and 


if - 


1 
we 
*J 
+4 


fi E hich we have nothing But before theſe 
entlemen ſhould expect to be deliev d, they ſhould frank - 
Wdeclare their Readineſs to give thoſe Countries Aſſiſtance 
2nd Su „ whenever it is plain they are in of ſuf- 
® our ſakes. But thi is a Declaration I don't hear 
4 1 yet made: Nor indeed is it to be expected that 
Wt: Part of them ſhould, who are known to be in another 
ereſt, and make no Secret of declaring it. But it might 
expected from the Patriots who po join'd them, who 
end great Reſpect for the Ki Wan de xt 
be very hearty in his Intereſt, nee an tpine 1 
TT with his Miniſters. But they have the 
ve a Prince who is too diſcerning not to Ex this 
Wh Pretences. The Behaviour of * of thats Patriots p 
1 7s they mean not the Service of the. King, but —. 
Nees; elſe they could not prevail on themſelves to act ſo 
amous a Part, to act againſt all the Rules of Decency 
d Equity, againſt good Manners as well as Senſe, 
y arraigning all the Meaſures of the Government 
10 weak and fooliſh, and charging all upon One, as if he 
ly were All. They charge him not only with Cor- 
ion in Things perly in his Departm ent, though his 


* Pole e of it 1 the Iniqui c ſuch a 7802 
D Oy. elſe they A er oh like in every other 
#7 Adrainiftretion ; than which nothing © can be 
more ate On him are laid all the i N mg aults they 
; bar end to ſee in the Seville-Treaty, and egotiations 
eig it, tho' they know, can't but know, that has been 
Fine e of another 88 bet Büste, . Fl ir- 
Nr t N 3 ci r Buſmeſs, an w- 
* of fo — — ks hm by greatly eſteem'd, both 
ome and Abroad by al ts . Ss Honour to con- 
e with him ; a Miniſter who has always had the Intereſt 
untry, and particularly of its Trade and Com- 
rce at Heart, and who has in particular given all alo 
utmoſt Attention to the late Negotiations, and conduct 
m with the greateſt Care and Prudence to bring . 
to 


. 
=. of 
"7 
ol a * 
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39 50) 
he has the Satisfaction to find he 
n of al Eandid and impartial Judges 
2 there þ e Steps in theſe Proceedings, 
UN) Wt, now! s is it to to chwrge them gn gn, on 
whom they. moſt in know they are not chargeable? 
But this is not all; they 4 * to him, without ſcruple,| 
1221 ke oe they could not 5 9 he did write, and which 
I'ver 70 belieye they know he did dn for * ew, upon 
occaſion, they have very good Intelligence. us to make 
7 his own 5 fa 2 697 ol ve, him to be the 
of thoſe. | and jb icious OBSERVATION 
on the late Treaty, and in- 
ſult bam for it without meaſure... This Liberty the Wr. 
ters of The * View, and of, The Qbſervatiqns exa-· 
wins have both taken; a 2 which nothing, I pre. 
ſume, 52 0 1 without Knowledge, and very probably 
But thus is comparatively tolerable. They 809 
low - to 0 8 that ſome of N vileſt L Lr 
him are fe ER: himſelf, to l 2 Pretence from ene 
for r tg Fx the - Preſs. But can any 
hir ; be moe ou 5 7 a . vi 
a n in a tation w e 
bor Nl un aa 98 and ite we hi himſelf the Aube, 
Liberty, which it is wal 
a he has never NT; "Tho [ believe there is no {-M 
ber Man doubts but there is a Difference, a very material one, 
between Liberty and N and that the latter ought] 
to Bod reſtrained, could a ay be found for it, without 
Liberty, which it muſt be confeſled it is hard tofi 
do. 3. 00 they that think otherwiſe, ſeem not to know el Y 
Human Nature, or the Nature of Government, or the 
ry of the World, by which they would find the Rui | 
& Free Governments has been owing to nothing mor 
than to the degenerating of Tiberty into Licentiouſueſi 
"Tis this has turn d Commonwealths info Tyrannies, al 
Tight, be ſhewn in many Inſtances. But I have no Inter 
to purſue this Subſect. But ſure I am, if Licentioiſi 
= ever reigned, with _ to Things both Sacred an 
Civil, it does ſo now: as to o Iaſdls u n | 
ſuch Liberties were never before 9 o were they 
yer born with more Patience and Gee . 
But what is the Reaſon of this monſtrous Conduct tc | 
wards him 2? 1 * ir that they think him a weak inconſiden 
ble May a ignorant, unable, or unfaithful Miniſter ? No 
Their 171 ſhew they chink 1 Qui other 


wiſe. Fs Cle 5 Capacity, and his Fide n 


Prince 
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ad-he ice he ferved In Hort, they think bit che Head of 
docs e Kinder; and chat if they can demelifh him, fis Rujh 
ding, Witt drazy chat of the others after it, and. then they hope 


ey hop 
Ste will de room for thetn, Did they really think hitn a 


able? Wbatetaptible Miniſter, a Man not fit to be at the Head 
ruple, Nane the Removal of him would be of Service to 
which e 6ther Miniſters, and they would ftatid the firmer for 
upon which would by no means anſwer the Purpoſe of theſe 
make 1 ory Gentlemen. They attack him with ſo much Rage, 
xe the t becauſe they think him the weakeſt and the worſt, but 
oN ecauſe they have the contrary Idea of him; and from hence 
id in- None it is that all their Arti is ſo conſtantly, and with 
: Wri pointed at him; but hitherto in vain, and 
127 ; Offence of all fair and unprejudic'd Men, who 
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his Conduct to ſupport their Chant. But the Conſciouſ- 
jeſs of his own Integrity, his inviolable Fidelity to his 
Prince, his great Capacity for Buſineſs, and extenſive Know- 
vel edge of Affairs; his natural and maſterly Eloquence ; 
no ſo His ſingular Humanity and Good-nature, which makes 
al one;fWhim always averſe to hard or unkind Offices, always rea- 
r ought dy to do good ones ; theſe, and a thouſand other good 
mithoutl Qualities, by the Efteem and Love they have procured 
ard tofWhim with thoſe whoſe Judgment he ought to have any 
ow ei Value for, ſupport him with the greateſt Chearfulne(s un- 
or the der the. vileſt and falſeſt Calumnies, and give him Cou- 
e RunWrage to perſevere with the greateſt Steadineſs in the Ser- 
mon vice of his King and Country, ar 22 trample with Con- 
uſueſi N empt on the impotent Rage and Malice of thoſe who ſeem 
nes, go have no other Buſmeſs but to defithe and blacken him. 
Inten W But to leave this Diſgreſſion, which a juſt Indignation has 
utioi led me into, and return to the Guaranty of his Majeſty's 
ed au Dominions here ſoe ver ſituate, m perſuaded the Wiſdom 
ters, of the Nation will ſcorn ſo mean, ſo diſhonourable a Part, 
e ne. as to deſert a Nation in diſtreſs on our account, and will 
3 follow an Engliſh Cauſe wherever it is attacked, and make 
act. tothe Sufferings of Hanover their own, if the Reſentments, 
n{1der raiſed by our Diſpute with the Emperor, ſhould fall on 
r? No chem. is is juſt, this is reaſonable; this no Eugliſuman, 
gene a0 Man of Honour can be againſt. "7 | 
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